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own from which, when the effects of the opium wore
off, he would awaken to reality again.
It was, however, not by its Three Hundred Club, its
New Market, its Metro Cinema, or its one-time opium
dens, that Calcutta or the province of Bengal would
be remembered. Out of Bengal in the recent years has
come one of the strongest movements for the revival of
Indian art and culture. To Calcutta belongs the poet,
Rabindranath Tagore.
I remember the first time I saw him. I was with my
grandfather one evening in our old Sunbeam car. It
was parked along the water front and Tagore had come
to speak to my grandfather. A quarter of a century has
passed since then but I can still remember the poet
with his flowing beard, his cultured voice, his long
white hair, his deep-set eyes and his white robes. He
looked just like one of the Apostles.
Tagore moved as if each movement of his were a line
of poetry. His manner had the cadence of his prose. He
walked with his head held high, believing in the future
of his people, believing in their struggle for freedom,
believing also in the righteousness of the national cause.
He stood high above and apart from other men in in-
tellect and in spirit. He was once knighted by the British
but, after the massacre at Amritsar, he returned his
knighthood.
All through his life he never lost sight of the heri-
tage of his people. For his country he won international
fame when he was awarded the Nobel Prize for litera-
ture. Tagore wrote both prose and poetry. His
like those of Chekhov, the Russian, were marked l
native simplicity. He appealed to the Indian^m^Q
cause his writing was simple and u
because his thoughts were fine and